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transfer his memories from New York to London, for Sally was
one of the great beauties of her day in the former city, and had,
when he first met her, just begun to take her place in its social life.
"An American ball-room amused him greatly," writes Lucy Bax-
ter. "The bright, gay talk, the lively girls full of enjoyment, which
they did not fear to show, made a contrast to the more conventional
entertainments of London. ... In his picture of Ethel Newcome,
as she holds a little court about her at one of the great London
balls, Thackeray reproduces some impressions made by [my
sister]. Some of Ethel's impatience for the disillusions of society,
its spiteful comment and harsh criticism, might well be reflections
from discussions with my sister in the Brown House library, where
Mr. Thackeray passed many an hour talking of matters grave
and gay." l8

Though the Baxters met Thackeray in Boston in October, 1855,
when he landed on his second trip to America, he was much less in
their home than during his earlier visit. The Brown House was
given over to preparations for Sally's marriage to a young Charles-
ton gentleman named Frank Hampton, and Thackeray missed the
tranquil domestic quiet to which he had earlier become accustomed.
Nor was he able to contemplate Sally's marriage without a twinge
of jealousy, unreasonable as he knew this to be. He took advantage
of his ill-health and lecturing engagements to excuse himself from
being present at her wedding on December 12. Not until two
months later when he visited Charleston, where Lucy was staying
with the Hamptons, had he entirely adapted himself to Sally's new
circumstances.

Thackeray did not again see the Baxters after leaving New York
in 1856, and apart from his letters there is little record of the later
history of the family. We catch a glimpse of Sally, "a lovely lady,
with pathetic dark eyes and a look of ill health," in the memoirs of
Julia Ward Howe, who met her in Havana in the early months of
1859. She was accompanied by her husband and her little son, born
in 1856, and during their talks about Thackeray, she told Mrs.
Howe "that she recognized bits of her own conversation in some

18 The same, pp. 6-7.